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UNITED  KINGDOM. 
LIVERPOOL. 

By  Consul  Horace  Lee  Washington,  May  15. 

The  import  and  export  statistics  for  the  port  of  Liverpool  have  not 
vet  been  published  and  will  not  be  for  several  months.  There  was  a 
decrease  of  over  $6,000,000  in  the  value  of  the  articles  invoiced  at  this 
consulate  for  the  United  States  during  1917  compared  with  1916. 
The  total  value  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  was 
$24,065,832  compared  with  $30,144,189  for  1916. 

The  shipments  of  raw  materials,  which  in  1916  amounted  to  $18,- 
847,955,  decreased  by  $7,232,195;  and  food  products,  which  in  1916 
were  $2,941,852,  amounted  to  $1,843,854  the  following  year.  Mami- 
facturecl  goods,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from  $8,200,834  to 
$10,444,820,  a  gain  of  $2,243,986. 

All  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Liverpool  to  the  United 
States  are  on  tlie  list  of  exports  prohibited  except  under  license. 
This,  together  with  the  continued  shortage  of  tonnage,  caused  further 
large  reductions  in  exports,  only  partially  offset  by  increased  values. 
The  articles  most  afl'ccted  by  freight  difficulties  are  those  for  which 
Liverpool  relies  largely  upon  Africa  and  the  East  as  a  source  of 
supi^ly,  such  as  hides,  tin,  and  cocoa. 

Principal  Articles  Invoiced  for  United  States. 

Below  are  given  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles 
invoiced  at  the  consulate  at  Liverpool  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States  in  the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


RAW  MATERIALS. 

Bones tons. . 

Coal ,  bituminous do ... . 

Cotton,  ra-A- pounds.. 

Fertilizer: 

Bono  dust  and  meal tons . . 

Other do.... 

Fibers: 

Sisal  grass do — 

Other do 

Grease  and  degras: 

Wool pounds.. 

Other do.... 

Gums,  crude do — 

Hides  and  skins: 

Calf,  wet do.... 

67977  S -IS— 19f 1 


Quantity.       Value 


l,2r)2 
22, 252, 731 

.  579 
6, 261 

171 
217 

3,263,910 
172,928 
741,227 

319, 517 


S96, 642 

3,507 

, 002, 516 

23, 682 
168,021 

15,993 
43, 27S 

191,949 

5,  785 
52, 488 

62,966 


Quantity.       Value, 


286 
174 

5, 209, 530 


95 

1,870 

4,343,884 
128, 582 
41, 728 

144,848 


$28, 230 

2,252 

2,410,069 


13, 265 

22, 238 
316,316 

307,787 
9,710 
7,733 

25,376 
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Articles. 


RAW  MATERIALS. 

Hides  and  skins — Continued. 

Cattle- 
Pry  do. . . 

Wet  and  pickled do. . . 

Horse,  wet pieces. 

Sheep,  pickled pounds. 

Goat,  dry do. . . 

Other..." 

Hide  cuttings,  etc .' pounds. 

India  rubber,  crude do. . . 

Iron  in  pigs:  Ferromanganese tons. 

Ivory pounds. 

Minerals,  crude tons . 

Oils: 

Palm pounds. 

Palm  kernel do . . . 

Paraffin gallons. 

Rape  seed pounds. 

Pish gallons. 

Other pounds. 

Paper  stock do. . . 

Seeds: 

-Fenugreek do. . . 

St.  John's  bread do. . . 

Other do . . . 

Woods: 

Mahogany M  feet . 

Walnut do. . . 

Other 

Wool pounds . 

All  other  raw  materials 


Total. 


JIANUF.».CTURED  GOODS. 


Automobiles  and  parts 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes: 

Ammonia  sulphate pounds. . 

.Ammonia,  muiiate  of do 

'  Cochineal do  — 

Cutch do 

Gum  tragasol do — 

Soda  siUcate do 

Soda  sulphate do  — 

Other do 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Cloth yards. . 

Laces , 

Tapestries  and  upholsteries yards. . 

Other 

Earthen  and  china  ware: 

Tiles  and  quarries 

Crockery 

Fibers,  manufactm'cs  of: 

Bags  or  sacks poimds . . 

Bagging  for  cotton square  yards.. 

Bagging,  old,  for  patches tons. . 

Flax  manufactures 

Jute  manufaotiu'es pounds . . 

Glassware 

Glue  and  glue  size pounds.. 

India  rubber  waste  and  shoddy do 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Machinery- 
Biscuit  

Tobacco 

Tools,  etc 

Kautical  instriunents 

Sashes  and  frames 

Tin  plates  and  taggers jwirnds. . 

Wire  rope do 

Other 

Leather,  sole 

Oalrum pounds . . 

Oilseed  cake  and  other  feedstufi's do 

Paints  and  varnish do 


Quantity.        Value 


1,751,497 

13, 903 

64, 843 

1, 905, 665 

559,2:33 


1,863,697 

3,729,971 

4.5,693 

9,330 

7,135 

17,480,262 

2,444,205 

10, 366 

70,383 

66,511 

435,817 

9,611,483 

115,041 
811,975 
483, 301 

2,351 
14 


3,436,447 


1, 274, 236 
635,835 
140, 934 

1, 796, 513 
781, 698 

1,598,383 
402, 756 
866,347 

274, 263 

"37,756 


2,307,718 

4, 704, 837 

80 


982, 564 


286, 221 
1,137,814 


1, 467, 110 
230.201 


1,019,377 
620.000 
978, 5S6 


S521,  S31 

3,099 

442, 527 

271,686 

146, 728 

46, 643 

199, 599 

1, 759, 957 

4, 953, 357 

18,867 

62,914 

1, 462, 848 
214,996 
53, 695 
36, 562 
27,412 
35, 702 
343, 586 

3,804 
26, 533 
45, 971 

448, 490 
3,438 
63,264 

981,705 
5,914 


17, 183 

44, 824 
44, 189 
71,501 

186, 641 
21, 006 
23, 170 
8,568 

111,017 

56, 630 
18,412 
21,065 
29, 192 

40, 840 
76, 242 

214, 963 
436.249 
3,223 
117,830 
109,971 
55, 101 
25, 162 
159,  765 


65,342 
93,119 


17,970 
213,889 
19, 143 
50, 795 
46, 913 
96, 406 
11,703 
19, 469 


Quantity. 


1,824,513 


20,600 

1,009,514 

318,460 


1,761,796 

4,355,683 

34, 544 

9,071 

7,482 

14,541,507 


S30 

4,989 

168,528 

6,763,417 

111,511 
404,031 

45,258 

58 
9 


210,230 


690,588 
1,115,871 
29.869 
127;  427 
917, 650 
811, 075 
753. 159 
274,939 

116,016 

'"'sOj'ei?' 


1, 396, 501 

766, 203 

502 


1,016,996 


327, 887 
3, 076, 121 


93, 845 
250,343 


205,000 


555,490  , 


Value. 


$463,898 


165, 895 

211,888 

241,573 

8,417 

313,745 

1,484,312 

3, 176, 109 

16,945 

125, 232 

1,618,837 


842 

3,464 

16,969 

476,081 

10,033 
14,366 
5,519 

25,017 
12,693 
16, 682 

58,864 
5,403 


11,615,76 


12,772 

25,308 
119,071 
14,136 
12,446 
33,236 
11,488 
20,396 
84,943 

27,406 
8, 503 
21, 736 
13,460 

34,8^4 
81, 192 

141, 802 
59,123 
43, 907 
94,954 

149,190 
88,211 
34, 546 

343, 298 


18, 376 
148, 242 
53, 100 
39,300 
12, 525 
10, 996 
26, 151 
216, 675 
31,950 
27,552 


14,305 
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Articles. 


MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

Paper  mamifacture!;: 

Books  and  printed  matter 

Carils,  booklets,  etc 

Olhcr 

Pcrfrm  Ty  and  toilet  preparations 

Silk  yarns,  artificial pounds. 

Tin,  metal,  bars,  and  blocks do. . . 

Tobacco do. . . 

Toys,  mechanical 

Woolen  manufactm-es: 

Tapestry pounds. 

Other do. . . 

All  other  manufactured  goods 


Total. 


FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

Breadstuffs pounds. 

Cocoa,  crude do... 

Fish: 

Herring,  dried  and  pickled do. .. 

Mackerel,  pickled do... 

Sprats,  pickled do. .. 

Other do. . . 

Qi'uits  and  nuts: 

Fruits 

Nuts 

pScats:  Sausage  casings 

itelt hundred  pounds. 

Spices pounds . 

Spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors: 

I'orter,  ale,  and  stout gallons . 

Ginger  ale,  etc dozen  bottles. 

Other 

Vegetables bushels. 

All  other  food  products 


Total. 


All  other  articles . . 
Grand  total . 


1916 


1917 


Quantity.       Value.        Quantity.       Value 


17,399 

13,729,890 

11,137 


2.'?,  302 
17, 836 


2,809,829 
7, 616, 729 

461.473 

4,220,292 


347, 375 
701,689 


153, 855 
20, 185 


23,455 


m,  51S 
25, 536 
97,  657 
11,055 
24,856 
5, 330, 665 
10,888 
21,835 

67,213 
11,655 
61,463 


8,200,834 


111,572 

1,098,078 


20, 805 
918,568 


12,127 

65, 977 

5, 456 

130, 179 

243,397 

72, 891 

125. 427 
17; 199 
55,331 
33,545 
31,210 


2,911,852 


153,518 
30, 144, 189 


17,442,882 
10, 906 


23,280 
1,926 


5, 667,  745 

3,100 

7, 158,  428 

441,020 

4,125 


342,758 
135, 346 


.53,658 
10,440 


S;17,S74 
49, 154 

170,719 
16, 658 


8, 008, 408 
7,140 
6,880 

86, 131 
1,983 
1,082 


10,444,820 


891,028 

374 

595,384 
17,519 
.  847 


8,465 

207, 107 

14, 120 

67, 053 
10, 750 
26, 808 


1,399 


1,843,854 


161,398 


24,065,832 


Tin  and  Palm  Oil  Show  Large  Gains — Less  Cotton  Shipped. 

In  the  entire  list  of  exports  to  the  United  States  tin  is  the  only 
article  that  shows  a  noteworthy  increase,  the  total  being  17,'14:2,882 
...pounds,  valued  at  $8,008,408,  compared  with  13,729,890  pounds, 
i^rValued  at  $5,330,GG5,  in  191G.  Part  of  value  increase  is  accounted  for 
by  substantial  rises  in  price.  Standard  tin,  for  example,  at  the  close 
of  lOlG  sold  for  $806.24  per  ton,  wdiile  on  December  31,  1917,  it  was 
$1,3G2.G2  per  ton.  Notwithstanding  the  conversion  of  many  tin- 
plate  works  for  munition  purposes  and  the  consequent  lessening  of  de- 
mand from  that  quarter,  the  demand  was  good  in  this  country,  while 
from  the  United  States  it  held  brisk  throughout  the  year.  There 
was  a  good  supply  of  Nigerian,  Bolivian,  and  English  tin,  both  for 
home  consumption  and  for  exportation,  and  as  a  rule  export  licenses 
were  readily  obtainable.  Less  Straits  tin  Avas  sent  from  this  market 
to  the  United  States,  the  direct  importations  being  correspondingly 
heavier. 

Palm-oil  shipments  to  the  United  States  show  an  increase  of 
$155,989,  due  entirely  to  advanced  prices,  as  the  quantity  fell  from 
17,48G,2G2  pounds  to  14,541,507  pounds.    Government  export  restric- 
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tions,  imposed  in  order  to  increase  glycerine  imports  from  neutral 
countries,  remained  in  force  throughout  191Y,  and  in  the  fall  the 
granting  of  export  licenses  for  palm  oil  practically  ceased.  There 
were  no  shipments  of  palm-kernal  oil  during  the  year. 

The  largest  single  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States  was  in 
raw  cotton,  all  of  which  is  Egyptian.  In  191G,  owing  to  heavy  im- 
ports in  the  early  months  of  that  year,  the  figures  were  abnormally 
large.  From  that  time  exports  declined,  and  shipments  ceased  en- 
tirely during  the  last  nine  months  of  1917.  To  some  extent  increased 
prices  counterbalanced  the  lessened  export.  Between  January  2  and 
Sei)tember  28,  1917,  fully  good  fair  brown  cotton  :idvanced  from 
39.4  cents  to  55.7  cents  per  pound.  The  quantities  exported  during 
the  two  years  were  22,252,731  pounds  and  5,209,530  pounds,  valued  at 
$6,002,516  and  $2,410,069,  respectively. 

Hides  and  Wool — Returned  American  Goods. 

Xew  features  were  introduced  into  tlie  hide  trade  by  the  purchase 
in  Argentina  and  importation  by  the  British  Government  of  large 
quantities  of  wet  salted  hides,  and  bj"  the  requisitioning  of  all  the 
raw  hides  in  India,  which  have  been  brought  to  this  country  for 
distribution  under  Government  supervision.  Though  freights  have 
presented  increasing  difficulties,  the  quantity  of  hides  imported  into 
England  was  slightly  larger  than  in  1916.  Prices  of  raw  hides  aver- 
age from  60  to  80  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914.  English  hides,  the 
prices  of  which  are  fixed,  remained  at  the  same  figure  as  in  1916.  The 
practical  cessation  of  issuance  of  export  licenses  so  affected  foreign 
trade  that  exports  to  the  United  States  again  showed  a  decline.  The 
value,  inducting  all  hides  and  skins,  was  $1,117,047,  as  against 
$1,495,480  the  previous  year,  dry  cattle  hides  being  the  largest  single 
item. 

In  1915,  shipments  of  wool,  mainly  East  Indian,  from  Liverpool 
to  the  United  States  totaled  12,445,302  pounds,  valued  at  $2,720,325. 
The  extraordinary  demand  occasioned  by  the  war  and  the  Avithhold- 
ing  of  export  licenses  have  practically  stopped  this  export.  In  1917 
it  amounted  to  but  210,230  pounds,  valued  at  $58,864.  Ferroman- 
ganese  shipments  declined  from  45,693  tons,  valued  at  $4,953,357,  to 
34.544  tons,  valued  at  $3,176,109.  Rubber  exports  decreased  in  value 
from  $4,953,357  to  $3,176,109,  and  crude  cocoa  from  $1,098,078  to 
$894,028. 

Returned  American  goods  decreased  from  $400,526  to  $51,293.  The 
largest  falling  off  was  in  leather,  of  which  $132,431  worth  was 
returned  in  1916,  while  none  was  returned  in  1917. 

Shipments  to  American  Insular  Possessions. 

Exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  showed  a  heavy  gain,  the  figures 
being  $278,230  in  1916  and  $577,045  in  1917.  This  was  principally 
in  manufactured  cottons,  the  largest  single  item  of  export.  Soap 
also  showed  a  large  increase.  Exports  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from 
Liverpool  amounted  to  $33,345  in  1917,  a  gain  of  $5,547.  There  were 
no  goods  invoiced  for  Porto  Rico  during  the  year. 
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The  value  of  the  more  important  articles  invoiced  at  the  consulate 
at  Liverpool  for  shipment  to  the  Philippines  and  to  Hawaii  in  191G 
and  1917  was : 


Articles. 


TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Chemicals,  drn^s,  and  dyes 

Cotton  mamifactiires. . .". 

Edible  substances,  various 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Machinery 

Railway  material  and  stores . 

Other 

Oilcloth 

Paper  and  manufactures 

Paints  and  varnish 

Soaps 

Spirits,  wines,  etc.: 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter 

Spirits , 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1916 


.S9,060 
83,947 
26,049 

6,616 
9,000 
6,713 

287 


17,882 
41,442 

50, 602 

5,983 

826 

10,023 


278,230 


1917 


$5, 056 

357,961 

5,216 

3,609 

21.530 

5, 487 

1,031 

1,819 

17,735 

129,064 

4,500 

19,346 

1,508 

3,183 


577,045 


Articles. 


TO  HAWAII. 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Cloth 

Otlier 

Earthen  and  crockery  ware. 
Edible  substances,  various.. 

Flax  manufactures 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1916 


27,798 


«4, 756 

$2, 939 

7, 850 

13,096 

1,959 

1,375 

4,156 

5,059 

3,142 

2,619 

1,332 

1,787 

802 

2, 165 

3,801 

4,305 

33,345 


Trade  in  Tin  Plates. 

The  market  conditions  for  tin  plate  and  tin  and  steel  bars  during 
1917  were  abnormal,  and  the  trade  Avas  completely  under  Govern- 
ment control.  For  various  reasons,  such  as  scarcity  of  st@el  and 
labor  and  transit  difficulties,  only  about  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  mills  have  been  in  operation,  and  those  somewhat  irregularly. 
Many  of  the  men  have  been  transferred  to  the  steel  or  spelter  works. 
At  the  end  of  Juiie,  for  instance,  only  213  tin-plate  mills  were  work- 
ing, and  whereas  it  is  estimated  that  the  output  in  Wales  in  1916 
was  a  little  more  than  600,000  tons,  the  figure  for  1917  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  more  than  about  350,000  tons,  of  which  almost  all  has 
been  in  connection  with  the  war. 

As  there  has  been  no  free  market,  the  influences  affecting  prices 
have  been  abnormal,  and  the  j^ear  can  not  be  compared  with  its 
predecessors.  It  opened  under  partial  restriction  at  $7.05  and  grad- 
ually fell  to  $6.44  in  March,  probably  owing  to  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  export  business.  Then  considerable  Government  busi- 
ness for  Italy  was  placed,  steel  was  further  restricted,  and,  as  the 
output  was  reduced,  prices  gradually  advanced,  till  in  July  they 
reached  $8.87.  Toward  the  end  of  that  month  the  Governjnent  issued 
an  order  fixing  the  maximum  price  at  $7.29  net,  f.  o.  b.  makers' 
works  for  IC  20  by  14,  based  on  tin  at  $1,255.55,  the  maximum  price 
varying  3  cents  more  or  less  with  each  $24.33  in  the  price  of  tin, 
crosses  to  be  $1.70  each.  Previous  to  this  date  the  market  price  has 
always  been  reckoned  f.  o.  b.  Wales,  less  4  per  cent.  After  July 
the  price  fluctuated  by  this  sliding  scale  between  $7.29  and  $7.53. 
In  August  there  was  a  demand  from  consimiers  for  free  tin  plates, 
which  were  to  be  restricted  after  that  month,  a.nd  toward  the  end  of 
the  month  as  much  as  $12.16  basis  was  paid,  which  is  a  record  for 
this  count ly. 

Tin  Prices. 

The  range  of  fluctuation  in  prices  of  tin  has  been  unprecedentedly 
great.  Beginning  1917  at  $875.96,  there  was  a  steady  rise  for  the 
first  five  months,  then  a  practical  marking  time  for  the  next  five, 
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succeeded  bj'  a  considerable  rise  during  November  and  December, 
In  the  second  half  of  the  latter  month  tin  came  under  partial  Gov- 
ernment control,  speculation  being  prohibited,  and  the  price  imme- 
diately dropped  about  $194.66  in  a  few  days.  However,  at  tlie  time 
of  writing  an  upward  reaction  is  in  progress. 

The  average  price  of  standard  tin  for  1917  was  $1,156.14,  or  $268.56 
more  than  in  1916.  The  average  prices  for  the  four  quarters  of  the 
year  were:  January  to  March,  $958.69:  April  to  June,  $1,179.99; 
July  to  September^  $1,182.55;  and  October  to  December.  $1,328.54. 
The  tin  imports  into  this  country  were  27.143  tons,  as  compared  with 
33,646  tons  in  1916  and  38,896  tons  in  1915. 

During  the  past  jeav  the  supply  of  steel  for  the  tin-plate  industry 
was  short,  owing  to  the  great  Government  demands  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  January  the  suppl}^  was  43  to  44  per  cent  of  pre-war 
quantities,  and  in  April  this  was  reduced  bj-  a  further  6  per  cent. 
In  August  a  slight  increase  was  made,  making  the  proportion  40  to 
41  per  cent,  and  in  October  a  further  10  per  cent  of  pre-war  quantity 
was  granted,  so  that  the  allotment  now  stands  at  half  the  normal 
amount.  In  the  autumn  a  strike  at  two  of  the  steel  works  is  reported 
to  have  caused  a  loss  of  10,000  tons  of  steel.  There  has  been  no 
variation  in  the  official  price  of  $50,48, 

With  respect  to  foreign  bars,  the  supply  has  been  almost  cut  off, 
the  figiires  for  the  last  four  years  being:  In  1914.  278,014  tons;  in 
1915.  12,561  tons;  in  1916,  2,969  tons;  and  in  1917.  985  tons. 
Wages  Advanced — Tin-Plate  Exports. 

Three  advances  in  wages  have  been  granted  during  the  year  to 
workers  in  these  factories.  In  Ma}'  an  additional  15  or  20  per  cent 
was  granted,  according  to  the  grades  of  labor;  a  further  5  per  cent 
was  given  in  July  to  most  of  the  workers,  bringing  the  total  advances 
to  about  50  per  cent.  In  August  and  September  claims  vrere  made 
by  the  men  to  substitute  for  the  advances  already  granted  a  clear  100 
per  cent  advance  on  pre-war  wages.  The  conciliation  board  held  two 
meetings  upon  this  and  failed  to  agree,  so  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  committee  on  production,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  to 
bring  into  force  various  bonuses  (according  to  grade),  making  a  total 
advance  of  from  40  per  cent  to  72^  per  cent  on  pre-war  wsiges. 

A  great  reduction  took  place  in  exports  of  tin  plate,  owing  to  short- 
age of  supplies,  difficulties  of  transit,  and  refusals  of  licenses  by  the 
Government.  The  total  export  is  only  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
figure  for  1916.  American  exports  now  exceed  those  of  England,  and 
American  tin  plates  have  now  secured  a  footing  in  an  increased  num- 
ber of  foreign  countries.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  that  1917  is  the 
first  3'ear  in  which  England  has  had  to  yield  its  preeminence  with 
uegard  to  tin-plate  exports. 

The  usual  figures  as  to  destinations  of  exports  are  not  available, 
owing  to  Govermnent  prohibition.  The  total  quantities  and  valuer 
of  tin  plates  exported  in  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows : 


Year. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1913 

494, 497 
335,392 
36S,  778 
321,654 
177,218 

S35, 101, 738 

1914 

29, 194, 506 

1915 

27,719,106 

1916                                                                                                                      

41,1(52,302 

1917 

26,191,059 
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Trade  in  Leaf  Tobacco — Prices  of  Various  Grades. 

The  total  import  of  leaf  tobacco  into  Liverpool  during  1917 
amounted  to  22,935  casks,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  this 
class  of  imports  by  the  Government,  except  under  license.  The  year 
proved  to  be  one  of  heavy  consumption.  A  local  trade  report 
shows  the  total  stock  of  raw  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
November  30,  1917,  the  date  of  the  last  available  return,  to  have  been 
118,830,000  pounds,  against  277,383,000  pounds  on  the  same  date  in 
1916.  The  Government  Board  of  Trade  ceased  issuing  statistics  of 
imports  and  deliveries  after  the  end  of  February,  1917,  but  the  quan- 
tity taken  from  bond  in  1910  was  181,991,328  pounds,  and  that  in 
1917  was  probably  not  less.  Thus,  making  allowance  for  the  deficit 
which  occurred  in  December,  of  which  figures  are  not  yet  issued, 
the  stock  on  December  31,  1917,  was  equal  to  about  nine  months' 
consumption  at  the  present  rate.  Arrangements  have  been  made,  it 
is  reported,  for  permission  to  supplement  this  stock  by  somewhat 
larger  imports  during  1918. 

The  considerable  rise  in  values  of  both  bright  and  dark  tobacco  has 
not  been  caused  in  any  way  by  manipulation  of  prices  on  this  side, 
but  by  the  high  level  reached  in  the  United  States,  where,  despite 
large  crops,  quotations  have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  cutting  off  to  a  great  extent  of  supplies  from  the 
East,  and  the  small  growth  of  European  tobacco  incidental  to  the 
Avar.  It  is  seldom  realized  that  in  normal  times  something  like 
000,000,000  pounds  of  raw  tobacco  is  grown  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent. 

Prices  of  the  various  descriptions  of  raw  tobacco  for  the  year 
1917  are  compared  below^  with  those  of  1916 : 


Kinds. 


STKIP. 

Western: 

Filler 

Kalhor  short 

Very  middling  to 
middling 

Good  to  fme 

Biirley 

Vireinia  dark: 

Filler 

Rather  short 

Very  middling  to 
middling 

Ctood  to  fine 

Virginia  and  Carolina 
bright: 

Seraidark 

Semibright 

Medium  or  mixed 

Good  to  flnc 


1916. 


.?0.15  -80.16 
. 165-    . 175 


.IS  -    . 183 
.19-     .22 


.18 
.  1S5- 


.195- 
.21  - 


.19 


.20 

.24 


.20-  .21 

.22  -  .24 

.25  -  .28 

.30-  .40 


1917. 

50. 28-80.29 

.30- 

.31 

.32- 

.34 

.36- 

.40 

.40- 

.48 

.36- 

.38 

.39- 

.40 

.41- 

.42 

.42- 

.44 

.42- 

.44 

.46- 

.50 

.52- 

.54 

.56- 

.58 

Kinds. 


LEAF- 

Western: 

Filler 

Medium 

Good  to  fine 

African  export 

Burley 

Virginia  dark: 

Filler 

Medium 

Good  to  fine 

Virginia  and  Carolina 
bright: 

Semidark 

Semibright 

Medium  or  mixed 

Good  to  fine 

Nyasaland 


S  .12  -  .13 

.  14.5-  .  155 

.  16  -  . 18 

.14  -  .18 


.16 
.18 


.18-  .19 

.20  -  .22 

.23  -  .26 

.28  -  .36 

.14  -  .26 


1917. 


.24- 

.26 

.28 


.29 
.31 
.30 


..36-  .38 

.40-  .42 

.44-  .48 

.50-  .60 


Imports,  deliveries,  and  stocks  of  raw  tobacco  during  the  years 
1915,  1916,  and  1917  were  as  follows : 


Kinds. 

Imports. 

Deliveries. 

Stocks  on  hand  Dec.  31— 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Virginia: 

Leaf 

Casks. 
65, 059 
14,212 

11,489 
5, 964 

1, 126 

Caalca. 
59, 408 
11, 174 

5,041 
5,601 

891 

Casks. 
13,495 
6,2e5 

1,182 

1,184 

869 

Casks. 
48, 074 
16,850 

14,209 
6,963 
1,783 

Vasks. 
712,374 
11,018 

14,048 
7,118 
1,283 

Casks. 

67, 760 

8,528 

12, 875 

6,918 

922 

Casks. 
100,674 
19, 764 

24,. 577 
S,  986 
2,167 

Casks. 
97, 70S 
22, 920 

15, 573 
7,469 
1,685 

Casks; 
43, 443 

20, 597 

3,880 
1,735 
1,632 

Strips 

Western: 

Leal 

Strins 

Other  sorts 

Total 

97, 850 

85,028 

22,935 

87,  £89 

95,841 

97, 003 

156, 168 

145,355 

71,287 
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Government  Controls  Wool  Prices. 
The  control  of  wool  prices  by  the  Government  which  existed  in 

1916  was  continued  during  1917,  South  American  wools  being  the 
onlj'  kinds  arriving  on  this  market  which  were  not  so  controlled. 
Among  this  class  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  River  Plate  wool, 
but  from  April  onward  it  was  included  in  the  control  list,  and  con- 
signments here  were  assessed  by  Government  valuers  and  distributed 
to  buyers  under  the  same  regulations  as  Australasian  wool.  As  a 
result  there  was  no  buying  on  British  account  in  Argentina  when  the 
new  clip  was  marketed  in  October  last,  and  most  of  the  clip  was 
taken  by  American,  Japanese,  and  French  houses,  who  were  able  to 
pay  30  to  40  per  cent  more  than  the  established  currencj'  for  such 
wool  in  England.  The  following  statement  affords  an  indication  of 
the  rise  in  prices  of  such  wools  as  were  more  or  less  uncontrolled  dur- 
ing 1917:  Washed  white  Peruvian  wool,  superior,  rose  from  $0.53 
per  pound  in  January  to  $0.88  per  pound  in  December;  unwashed 
white  Chilean  wool,  average,  rose  from  $0.33  to  $0.52  per  pound; 
and  Arequipa  alpaca  fleece,  good  average,  rose  from  $0.52  to  $1  per 
pound.  More  recently  Arequipa  alpaca  fleece  has  advanced  to  $1.16 
per  pound. 

Wool  Imports  and  Exports. 

Exact  figures  are  not  obtainable  as  to  the  extent  of  the  trade  in 
wool  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  war  exigencies,  but  both  imports 
and  exports  undoubtedl}'  were  on  a  dirainishe-d  scale,  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  tonnage.  There  is  no  record  of  the  quantities  of  colonial 
wool  dealt  with  here  or  forwarded  direct  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Yorkshire  from  this  port.  River  Plate  wool  imports  are 
estimated  at  22,080  bales  (weighing  800  to  1,000  pounds  each),  or 
2,000  bales  less  than  in  1916.  Imports  of  Peruvian  and  Chilean  wool 
amounted  to  8,300  bales  (weighing  from  60  to  220  pounds  each),  a 
decrease  of  9,000  bales  from  1916.  Large  purchases  made  on  Ameri- 
can account  and  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  from  west  coast  ports  are 
the  causes  of  this  falling  off.  It  is  said  that  American  purchases,  of 
which  a  fair  proportion  was  wool  in  the  unwashed  state,  totaled 
19,600  bales  up  to  November  30 — an  unprecedented  quantity  for  that 
destination.  The  imports  of  alpaca  were  24,400  bales  (weighing  200 
to  500  pounds  each),  or  about  4.000  bales  below  1916.  Imports  of 
East  Indian  wool  were  170,273  bales,  against  211,686  bales  in  1916, 
and  of  Egyptian  wool  approximatel}^  7.000  bales,  against  11,000  in 
1916. 

Exports  have  been  on  a  minimum  scale.  The  total  quantity  of 
foreign  and  colonial  wool  shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom  during 

1917  was  about  29,000,000  pounds,  against  45,000,000  pounds  in  1916. 
The  shipments  made  from  Liverpool  to  allied  countries  were  mostly 
wool  that  had  been  purchased  before  the  war  and  had  lain  in  store 
since. 

Exigencies  have  caused  irregularity  in  the  arrival  of  wool  at  this 
'/)ort.  Vessels  bound  for  Liverpool  with  wool  on  board  have  been 
diverted  to  London,  IIulK  and  Manchester. 

Government  Control  of  Wool  Distribution. 

•The  chief  changes  Avhich  have  occurred  in  the  avooI  trade  of  Liver- 
pool have  centered  around  East  Indian  wool,  which  is  the  principal 
class  of  wool  dealt  with  in  this  market.    The  principal  change  in 
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1917  was  the  abolition  of  public  auctions,  the  last  series  of  which  w^as 
held  in  the  latter  part  of  1916,  and  the  substitution  of  distributions 
under  the  direction  of  an  official  distribution  officer.  Buyers  must  be 
provided  beforehand  with  licenses  from  the  War  Departiifient  Cloth 
Office,  Bradford,  allowing  them  to  purchase  up  to  a  certain  number 
of  bales,  and  the  part  of  the  distributing-  officer  is  to  see  that  they  do 
not  exceed  the  stipulated  quantity.  At  the  distributions,  the  officer  sits 
beside  the  selling  broker,  and,  on  buyers  indicating  their  desire  by  hold- 
ing up  their  hands  to  secure  lots  as  they  are  called  out  from  the  ros- 
trum, he  notifies  the  broker  to  which  buyer  each  particular  lot  is  to  be 
allocated,  the  name  of  the  buyer  being  then  called  out  by  the  broker. 
In  the  distribution  catalogues  the  prices  are  printed  and  there  is  no 
recourse.  These  prices  are  fixed  beforehand  by  a  committee  of  selling 
brolcers,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  importers.  They  examine  the  bulk 
if  stored  in  Liverpool,  or  samples  of  the  bulk  if  stored  in  other  parts, 
and  after  consultation  place  valuations  on  each  lot  to  be  offered,  the 
basis  of  valuation  being  up  to  now  the  range  of  prices  current  in  the 
last  public  auctions  held.  These  valuations  are  revised  by  a  small 
committee  acting  for  the  Wool  Buyers'  Association.  In  matters  of 
dispute,  the  distribution  officer  becomes  the  final  arbiter. 
East  Indian  Wool  Distribution  Most  Successful. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Liverpool  Wool  Brokers'  Association 
for  the  past  year  sets  forth  many  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
trade  has  labored  and  states  that  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  report  that  of  all  the  multifarious  schemes  of  the  authorities,  that 
adopted  in  handling  East  Indian  wool  is  by  far  the  most  successful, 
involving  as  it  does  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  established, 
methods  of  conducting  the  business.  The  effects  of  the  scheme  are  no 
less  noteworthy.  Every  lot  of  wool  is  used  to  its  greatest  economic 
advantage :  the  resources  of  the  trade  are  fully  utilized  through  nor- 
mal channels;  Government  intervention  is  confined  to  its  legitimate 
sphere,  namely,  the  control  of  prices  and  destination;  no  unneces- 
sarv  financial  obligations  are  incurred  by  the  State;  and  facility 
is  assured  for  a  quick  reversion  to  pre-war  conditions  when  peace  is 
restored. 

In  further  commenting  upon  the  East  Indian  wool  trade  for  the 
past  year  the  association  referred  to  states: 

A  point  deserving  more  than  passing  notice,  and  one  full  of  promise  for  the 
future,  is  the  expansion  of  the  demand  for  East  Indian  wool,  which,  under  the 
stress  of  war  conditions,  has  been  adapted  to  many  new  uses  fir  clothing,  etc. 
This  is  partly  due  to  improvements  in  bi-eed  and  staple;  but,  to  sustain  the 
widened  interest  aroused,  more  care  should  undoubtedly  be  devoted  to  pre- 
paring and  cleansing  the  wool  from  dust  and  dirt,  to  say  nothing  of  earth  or 
even  sand.  Greater  cleanliness  has  an  importance  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  view  of  the  present  and  prospective  scarcity  of  tonnage,  for  witli 
freight  rates  at  so  extremely  high  a  level  a  very  appreciable  saving  in  cost,  as 
well  as  in  weight,  would  be  effected  by  shipping  less  extraneous  matter. 

Egyptian  wool  is  disposed  of  in  much  the  same  manner  as  East 
Indian  wool. 

Review  of  Cotton  Trade. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association  for  1917 

gives  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  at  the  ports  of  Liverjiool,  Manchester, 

and  Belfast  (the  figures  for  the  respective  ports  are  not  separately 

recorded)   during  the  year  ending  September,  1917,  as  follows,  m 
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bales:  American,  2.043,106;  Brazilian,  16,903;  Egryptian.  411,893; 
Peruvian,  139.332;  West  Indian,  4,501;  African.  41.490;  and  East 
Indian.  82.071:  making  a  total  of  3,309.302  bales,  as  compared  with 
3,557.790  bales  imported  durin^  the  previous  season. 

The  total  weight  of  the  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  all  sources  in  the  past  season  was  1.737.099,619  pounds. 

Stocks  of  the  various  classes  of  cotton  on  hand  in  the  United  King- 
dom at  the  close  of  the  season  ending  September  18,  1917,  were  as 
follows : 


stocks. 

In  Liver- 
pool.o 

In  London. 

Total. 

Bales. 

178.982 

1,496 

32,714 

9,697 

1,003 

14,. 322 

29,619 

Balis. 

Bales. 

178,892 

1,496 

32, 714 

9,697 

2,063 

16,014 

52,704 

Pounds. 
.^",238  126 

598,400 



24,012,070 

2,947,888 
870, 586 

AVest  Indian,  etc 

1,000 

1,692 

23,085 

African           

6,357,558 

East  Ind'an 

21,081,600 

Total 

267,893 

25,777 

293,670 

144,106  234 

a  Includes  stocks  at  Manchester  and  Bt-lfast. 

The  average  weekly  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  past  vear  amounted  to  08,600  bales,  consisting  of 
55,700  bales  of  American  cotton,  300  Brazilian,  6,780  Egyptian,  2,720 
Peruvian.  140  West  Indian,  720  African.  2,240  East  Indian,  being  a 
decrease  of  7,680  bales  per  week,  or  of  404.018  bales  for  the  whole 
year.  The  total  weight  of  cotton  consumed  in  Great  Britain  was 
1.800,510.800  pounds,  against  1.972,060.114  pounds  in  1915-16.  The 
total  stock  held  by  spinners  at  the  close  of  the  sea.son  was  estimated 
to  be  8,000  bales  more  than  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  season. 

Exports  of  Raw  Cotton — Prices  at  Liverpool. 

Exports  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past 
season  amounted  to  203,521  bales,  showing  a  decrease  of  89,791  bales 
of  American  cotton,  709  Brazilian,  134,077  Egyptian,  94  West  In- 
dian, 9,265  African,  56,895  East  Indian,  and  an  increase  of  569 
Peruvian,  the  total  decrease  being  290,262  bales.  The  figures  include 
86,550  bales  of  Egyptian  cotton  exported  to  the  United  States. 

The  average  prices  per  pound  in  Liverpool  of  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  raw  cotton  during  the  seasons  of  1915-16  and  1916-17  were 
as  follows:  Middling  American.  $0.1523  and  $0.2500;  fair  Permans, 
$0.1667  and  $0.2044;  fuUv  good  fair- brown  Egypt.  $0.2529  and 
$0.4372 ;  fine  middling  good  broach,  $0.1458  and  $0.2377 :  and  good 
middling  good  Oomra,  No.  1,  $0.1174  and  $0.1971. 

The  highest  point  of  the  market  for  American  cotton  during  the 
1910-17  season  was  on  June  22,  when  middling  American  was  quoted 
at  $0^940.  and  the  lowest  point  of  August  1,  when  it  was  quoted  at 
$0.1012.  The  highest  price  of  fine  middling  good  broach  was  $0,371 
on  June  19,  the  lowest  was  $0.1012  on  Augu.st  1. 

Timber  Trade  Greatly  Developed. 

A  local  review  of  the  timber  trade  at  Liverpool  and  other  ports 
on  the  River  Mersey  and  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  (comments  and 
statistics  for  each  port  are  not  separately  recorded)  shows  the  j^ear 
1917  to  have  been  the  most  momentous  in  the  annals  of  the  trade. 
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Additional  space  allocated  to  Government  requirements  necessarily 
led  to  considerable  curtailment  in  tonnage  for  the  carriage  of  timber 
to  this  country  and  the  arrivals  were  mainly  on  Government  account. 
The  year  opened  with  moderate  stocks  which,  with  restricted  im- 
ports, proved  quite  inadequate,  and  in  private  hands  were  reduced  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion.  The  situation  would  have  proved  more 
serious  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  whole  trade  was 
exploited  and  developed  to  an  enormous  extent,  thus  easing  the 
situation. 
Restrictions  on  Imports  of  Wood. 

On  February  23,  1917,  under  an  official  proclamation  all  imports 
of  wood  and  timber  Avere  prohibited  except  under  license.  This,  with 
the  fixing  of  maximum  prices  for  soft  woods,  together  with  scarcity 
of  tonnage,  extreme  ocean  freight  rates,  and  high  war-risk  pre- 
miums, made  contracting  for  forward  delivery  impracticable  and 
reduced  it  to  a  minimum.  In  April  an  official  order  was  issued  with 
the  object  of  conserving  stocks  of  imported  soft  w^oods  of  250  stand- 
ards and  upward.  Eequired  sizes  w^ere  taken  over  and  the  remainder 
released  *nd  dealt  with  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  At  this  time 
a  concession  affecting  Scandinavian  woods  on  neutral  vessels  was 
made  permitting  importation  under  licenses,  providing  foodstuffs, 
etc.,  were  not  displaced.  An  elastic  scale  of  prices  was  introduced 
enabling  importers  to  sell  at  cost  prices  plus  10  per  rent,  where  they 
did  not  exceed  by  33^  per  cent  those  current  during  the  last  w^eek  of 
January,  1917,  for  wood  of  similar  quality  and  description  in  the 
same  locality.  During  May  the  Timber  Department  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  War  Office  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  July  the 
above  concession  was  extended  to  timber  fx'om  North  America,  but 
the  relaxation  did  not  help  the  situation  nor  relieve  the  shortage. 
In  October  the  sale  and  purchase  of  teak  and  lignum-vitge  came 
within  the  prohibition,  necessitating  the  procuring  of  a  license  or 
permit. 

High  values  ruled  throughout  the  year,  extraordinary  high  figures 
being  reached  for  woods  not  affected  by  Government  limitation  oi: 
prices. 
Small  stocks  of  Pitch  Pine, 

The  supply  of  pitch  pine  was  about  73  per  cent  less  than  in  1916, 
as  the  prohibition  of  imports  and  fixed  prices  practically  stopped 
usual  trading.  Stocks  were  light  and  chiefly  in  Government  hands. 
The  market  for  hewn  pine  is  bare,  the  7.000  cubic  feet  imported  dur- 
ing the  past  year  having  passed  into  consumption.  The  import  of 
sawn  pitch  pine,  chiefly  by  special  license,  was  only  682,000  cubic  feet, 
against  3,201,000  in  1916.  Fortunately  there  was  a  fair  stock  at  the 
beginning  of  1917;  this  and  the  small  import  have  almost  entirely 
gone  into  consumption,  and  present  stocks  are  small  and  insufficient, 
amounting  to  195,000  cubic  feet,  compared  with  801,000  cubic  feet  at 
the  close  of  1916.  Fresh  supplies  are  urgently  required.  The  ar- 
rivals of  planks  and  boards  were  light,  less  than  half  the  import  of 
1916,  and  business  was  difficult  to  arrange.  Stocks  at  the  close  of 
the  year  M-ere  extremely  small,  namely,  60,000  cubic  feet,  compared 
with  361.000  cubic  feet  12  months  previously.  The  market  is  open 
for  further  supplies  of  practically  all  grades  and  dimensions,  but, 
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as  with  all  otiier  classes  of  timber,  license  to  import  must  first  be 

obtained. 

Imports  of  American  Hardwoods  and  Staves. 

On  March  30.  191G.  the  Government  prohibited  the  importation  of 
the  chief  varieties  of  American  lumber,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1917 
stocks  were  comparatively  small.  In  February.  1917,  the  importation 
of  timber  of  all  kinds  was  prohibited,  consequently,  trading  was  much 
i-educed.  Dealers'  stocks  frequently  changed  hands,  causing  consid-- 
erable  advance  in  prices  which  are  now  extremely  high  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  pre-war  rates.  The  small  import  of  oak.  ash,  and 
poplar  planks  and  boards  arriving  imder  special  license  and  also  as 
dunnage  generally  met  with  good  demand.  Stocks  are  insufficient 
for  general  requirements,  and  many  dealers  are  handling  native 
timber  of  all  kinds  suita])le  for  work  of  national  importance.  It  is 
pleasing  to  report  that  this  timber  is  giving  satisfaction,  although 
maximum  prices  (much  below,  values  of  American  lumber)  recently 
fixed  by  the  Government  authorities  make  trading  difficult. 

Imports  of  American  staves  during  1917  were  1,680  mille  (mille= 
1^00  pieces),  against  2,450  mille  in  1916.  The  decrease  ^vas  to  a 
large  extent  due  to  the  limited  space  oifered  for  dunnage  shipments. 
The  bulk  of  arrivals  consisted  of  palm-oil  dressed  staves,  which  were 
in  active  demand.  Values  advanced  to  new  high  records  and  are 
now  very  firm  at  the  best.  No  marked  activity  occurred  in  other 
descriptions  of  dressed  stock,  owing  to  Government  restrictions  on 
the  beer  and  spirit  business.  Moderate  arrivals  of  cleft  staves  (mostly 
60-inch  pipes)  came  to  a  good  market,  and  practically  all  were 
secured  for  Government  requirements. 

Conditions  in  the  dry  cooperage  business  were  very  unsatisfactory ; 
although  the  demand  continued  for  gum  staves,  very  few  arrived. 
owin<i'  to  freight  room  difficulties.   .Stocks  of  most  descriptions  are 
lightl 
Prices  of  Various  Woods. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  on  December  31,  1916  and 
1917.  of  various  classes  of  woods  and  of  staves  fi'om  the  United 
States : 


Articles. 


Dec.  31,  1916. 


Dec.  31,  1917. 


Pitch  pine: 

Hewn per  cubic  foot . 

t'awD do. .. 

Deals  and  boards,  prime per  standard  a . 

Dfals,  standard do. . . 

Deals,  merehaatai)te -. do. . . 

Sleepers do . . . 

Sapa,  l.mocli:-do\vn .do . . . 

White  wood: 

Logs,  prime per  cubic  foot . 

Planks  and  boaids do. . . 

Oak: 

Logs. d». .. 

WagMi  planks do . . . 

Planks  and  Ijoards — 

Coffin ..do-... 

(Quartered do. . . 

Plain do. . . 

Ash: 

Rcxmd  logs doi. . . 

Planks. .". do... 

Hickor\- :  Round  logs do. . . 

Ktoi:  Round  logs. do... 

a  165  cubic  ieet. 


SO. 97- 

i.m- 

170.32- 
165. 72- 
145.98- 
136. 25- 
121.35- 

1.21- 
.97- 

1.38- 
1.5S^ 

1.21- 
1.46- 
1.3.3- 


S1.33 
1.53 
21S. 99 
170. 32 
165. 4t> 
145. 99 
145.99 

1. 5i*  I 
1.82 

1.70 

1.82 

1.70 

1.82  1 
1.58  i 


SI.  46- 
1.3:3- 

194. 66- 
IW.  66- 
170..32- 
145. 99- 
145.  m- 

1.82- 
2.43- 

2.43- 

2.55- 

2. 43- 
2.43- 
2.19- 


.?1. 76 
L76 
291.99 
262. 79 
233.59 
204.39 
201.39 

2.31 
.3.65 

2.92 
3.W 

3-Oi 
3.W 
3.01 


1.09- 

I.5«t 

1.82- 

2.31 

1.21- 

1.94  1 

2.19^ 

2.79 

1.21- 

2.08 

2.19^ 

2.79 

1.C9- 

1.5S| 

1. 82- 

2.31 
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Articles. 


Dec.  3!,  1910. 


Dec.  31,  1917. 


Maple:  » 

Round  logs do  — 

Prepared  flooring per  standard  " . 

Cypress  boards per  cubic  foot . . 

Satin  walnut  boards do — 

Hazel  pine  boards do 

Staves: 

Nevv-  Orleans — 

Canada  butts,  66  inches  long per  mille  b.. 

Double,  extra  hoa\'3- do 

AV'inc  pipe,  extra  heavy do 

Hogshead,  extra  heavy do 

Barrel,  extra  heavy do 

Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia — 

Extra  hca\T  pipe do 

Light  pipe do 

W.  O.  W.  I.  hogshead,  rough  and  dressed do 

Second  quaUty,  rough  and  dressed do 

Culls do.... 

Barrels do 

Baltimore,  Norfolk,  etc. — 

Wine  pipe do 

Hogshead do 

Barrel do 


S1.09- 

131.39- 

1.09- 

1.09- 

..So- 


$1.33 

153. 72 

1.58 

1.48 

1.09 


$1.82- 

145. 99- 
1.82- 
1.82- 
1.58- 


82.55 

194. 66 

3.65 

3.04 

2.5.5 


573.29-1,216.61 
827.30-  875. 90 
681.30-  729.97 
291.99-  340.65 
218.99-  243.33 


1,216.61-1,459.95 

1,119.28-1,216.61 

879.96-  973.30 

389.32-  437.98 

316.32-  340.65 


389. 32- 
218.99- 
194. 65- 
145. 99- 
121.66- 
145. 99- 


413.65 
243. 32 
218,99 
1.58. 15 
133.  82 
170.32 


483.65- 
291.99- 

316.32- 
218. 99- 
170.32- 
218.99- 


535. 31 

316. 32 

364.98 
245. 75 
197. 09 
243.32 


218. 99-  243. 32 
170.32-  194.66 
121.66-  145.99 


267.6.5-  291.99 
194.66-  218.99 
145.99-  170.32 


a  165  cubic  feet. 


b  1,200  pieces. 


Mahog-any  Imports  Restricted. 

Trading  in  mahogany  Avas  of  little  interest  in  1917,  as  such  small 
quantities  were  handled.  Mahogany  has  had  to  give  place  to  other 
and  more  important  cargoes,  such  as  foodstuffs  and  tropical  nuts. 
On  February  23,  1917,  a  Government  order  was  issued  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  all  avoocIs  into  this  country  except  under  license, 
and  this  affected  mahogany.  Licenses  to  import  were  granted,  appa- 
rently, on  the  basis  of  not  exceeding  20  logs  for  each  importer  in 
one  steamer,  and  even  then  this  quantity  was  allowed  only  v\dien  there 
was  deck  space  on  which,  to  carry  logs.  This  concession  was  with- 
drawn at  tlie  end  of  July,  and  since  then  no  mahogany  has  arrived 
except  for  direct  Government  requirements.  The  following  table 
shows  the  imports  of  mahogany  into  Liverpool  during  the  years  1912 
to  1917,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  for  1917  was 
only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  average  imports  in  pre-war  years : 


Kinds. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Tons. 
7,076 

Tons. 
6,009 
3,179 

79,088 
3,971 

Tons. 
715 
4.216 

75;  880 
2,706 

Tons. 
.538 
748 

32.8.35 
2,070 

Tons. 

Tom: 

2,483 
53,927 
6,946 

724 

African 

Gabon 

Total 

8,004 
327 

3,572 
71 

70,432 

92,250 

83,517 

36, 191 

8,331 

4,367 

For  the  second  year  in  succession  there  were  no  imports  of  Cuban 
mahogany  into  Liverpool.  The  only  operation  worth  recording  in 
1917  was  a  sale  by  public  auction  on  Feljruary  15,  when  a  cargo  that 
had  been  imported  in  1912  was  sold  by  order  and  for  account  of  the 
public  trustee.  The  prices  realized  were  at  that  time  the  highest 
ever  reached  for  this  class  of  wood,  but  since  then  smaller  quantities 
held  by  merchants  have  appreciated  considerably  in  value.  This 
market  is  now  practicallv  bare  of  supplies,  and  there  do  not  appear 
to  be  any  prospects  of  fre.sh  arrivals,  especially  as  it  is  l^lieved  that 
many  forests  in  Cuba  have  been  cleared  in  the  past  two  years  for  tlio 
culti\ation  of  suo-ar  cane. 
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There  were  no  imports  of  Cuban  sabino  during  the  jQnr,  although 
the  wood  has  been  much  in  demand  for  certain  requirements.  A 
substitute,  however,  was  found  in  Sapeli  mahogany,  although  with 
what  success  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Mahogany  from  Africa  and  Central  America. 

The  import  of  3,572  tons  of  African  mahogany  and  71  tons  of 
Gabon  during  the  year  was  a  negligible  quantity  and  under  normal 
conditions  would  not  have  been  considered  by  the  trade  as  worth 
referring  to.  This  quantity  is  the  smallest  import  on  record  since 
1879,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  54  per  cent  less  than  the  191G 
import,  which  in  itself  was  of  very  small  proportions  as  compared 
with  previous  years. 

On  August  24,  1917,  the  Board  of  Trade  requisitioned  all  supplies 
of  mahogany  in  this  country;  subsequently  they  released  all  woods 
except  African  and  Honduran  and  later  left  the  market  entirely  free. 

Prices  of  African  mahogany  doubled  during  1917,  and  the  small 
remaining  stock  of  257  logs  "held  in  first  hands  enabled  sellers  to 
command  their  own  figures.  This  limited  quantity,  it  is  anticipated, 
will  very  soon  be  absorbed.  Much  larger  stocks  are  still  held  by 
merchants  for  limits  which  were  never  thought  possible.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  market  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  so  strong  that  even 
very  poor  logs,  or  what  is  usually  described  as  minimum  wood,  com- 
manded 40  cents  per  sale  foot.  Average  parcels  were  worth  48  cents 
and  more. 

Imports  of  mahogan}^  logs  from  Central  America  consisted  of  724 
tons  during  the  past  year.  This  quantity  came  for  Government  ac- 
count, but  this  by  no  means  represents  the  total  imports  of  mahogany. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  such  wood  were  imported  in  the  shape  of  lum- 
ber but  were  not  included  in  the  tabulated  statistics,  which  refer  only 
to  logs. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  shipments  con- 
tinued to  be  made  direct  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  American 
l^orts,  especialh^  from  Nigeria.  However,  French  colonies  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  mahogany  to  all  destinations,  and  as  far  as  these 
shipments  are  concerned  they  have  not  affected  market  conditions 
he-re..  Trade  in  figured  mahogany,  which  was  sent  largely  to  America, 
continued  in  the  early  months  of  1917,  but  for  some  time  now  there 
have  been  no  shipments  of  any  kind. 

The  outlook  for  1918  is  not  very  bright,  as  it  is  believed  that  facili- 
ties will  not  be  granted  for  shipment  of  mahogany  logs  from  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  and  possibly  for  some 
time  thereafter,  except  for  any  logs  which  the  Government  may  con- 
sider it  advisable  to  bring  forward. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Pitch,  and  Tar  Products — Grain  Trade. 

Trading  in  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  pitch  and  other  coal-tar 
products  was  practically  at  a  standstill  during  the  past  year,  by 
reason  of  Government  action.  The  usual  statistics  of  production  and 
export  are  not  available,  but  it  is  believed  by  the  trade  that  the  out- 
put of  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  output  in 
1916;  this  applies  equally  to  pitch  and  other  tar  products.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  has  been  under  Government  control  since  the  middle  of 
January,  1917,  and,  in  order  to  conserve  supplies  for  Government  and 
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home  agricultm^al  purposes,  exports  were  very  greatly  curtailed.  In 
the  current  year  of  1918  it  is  anticipated  that  exports  ayIII  cease  en- 
tirely, except  very  limited  quantities  to  allied  countries  for  special 
purposes.  Prices  have  been  fixed  by  the  (Tovernnient,  and  they  have 
had  no  relation  to  supply  arid  demand.  The  export  of  pitch  has  been 
limited  by  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  b}-  inflated  freight  rates.  Prices 
at  different  shipping  ports  have  differed  enormously  from  those  at 
ports  in  close  proximity  to  France,  having  become  more  than  double 
the  prices  at  distant  ports.  The  more  important  tar  products  have 
been  strictly  controlled  by  the  Government,  and  prices  have  no  rela- 
tion to  supply  and  demand. 

Information  and  statistics  of  the  grain  trade  obtainable  under 
normal  conditions  are  not  available  for  the  year  1917,  the  Govern- 
ment not  permitting  the  collecting  or  jniblishing  of  such  informa- 
tion. 

From  local  sources  a  statement  has  been  obtained  of  the  average 
monthly  prices  of  American  red  winter  wheat.  To  a  great  extent 
these  pirices  were  arbitrary  prices  fixed  by  the  Government  for  sales 
to  British  millers  and  did  not  represent  the  international  value  of 
the  grain.  It  was  very  seldom  during  the  year  that  American  red 
winter  wheat  was  offered  on  the  spot  in  Liverpool,  therefore  the 
c.  i.  f.  prices  are  given,  to  which  must  be  added  81  cents  per  quarter 
(480  pounds)  to  get  the  equivalent  of  the  landed  prices.  Quotations 
of  Xo.  3  red  winter  wheat  in  Liverpool  during  1917  were  as  follows 
per  (juarter,  including  cost,  freight,  and  insurance:  Januarv,  $18.21; 
Fw?bruarv  and  March.  $18.48:  April,  Mav,  and  June,  $18^ 72;  July 
and  August.  $18.9G:  September.  $18.24;  October.  $14.53;  and  Novem- 
ber and  December.  $14.83. 
The  Flour  Milling  Industry. 

Under  the  general  prohibition  by  the  Government  of  building  op- 
erations in  this  country,  there  were  no  new  erections  or  extensions 
of  flour  mills  in  the  Liverpool  district.  The  flour  mills  of  Liverpool 
are  situated  partly  on  the  Liverpool  side  of  the  River  Mersey  and 
partly  on  the  Gheshire  side.  In  the  annual  trade  report  for  1910 
reference  was  made  to  a  flour  mill  in  course  of  erection  on  the  Liver- 
pool side  of  the  Ri^er  ^lersey  to  replace  one  destioyed  by  fire.  This 
mill  was  completed  during  1917,  permission  having  been  secured  to 
complete  the  erection  so  tliiit  the  normal  production  of  flour  should 
be  maintained.  Reference  was  also  made  in  the  191G  report  to  a 
flour  mill  in  course  of  erection  at  Birkenhead  which  would  have  a 
capacity  of  60  to  80  sacks  of  flour  per  hour.  Considerable  progress 
had  been  made  with  this  mill,  but  during  the  year  it  came  within 
Govermnent  prohibition  and  work  thereon  had  to  be  abandoned,  so 
that  Government  work  should  have  preference  over  all  private  enter- 
priseiB.  The  main  building  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  construction, 
and  some  of  the  subsidiary  buildings  also  have  been  commenced, 
but  until  the  war  ends  no  further  progress  is  likely. 

In  general,  the  flour  mills  were  very  busy  duriug  1917.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  the  shortage  of  potatoes  naturally  caused  a 
heavy  demand  for  flour;  during  the  latter  jjart  of  the  year  the  re- 
duction in  the  capacity  of  every  mill  neces'sitated  by  the  order  pre- 
scribing a  longei'  extraction  of  wheat  resulted  in  trade  being  ex- 
tremely brisk,  and  practically  every  mill  was  backward  with  its 
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deliveries.  As  a  rule,  the  longer  the  extraction,  the  less  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  mill,  and  therefore  the  actual  hourly  capacity  of  the 
flour  mills  of  the  port  is  very  distinctly  below  what  it  was  18  months 
ago,  before  the  first  of  the  Government  milling  orders  came  into  op- 
eration. This,  however,  appears  to  be  merely  a  temporary  phase, 
brought  about  by  purely  technical  considerations,  and  is  shared  by 
all  the  mills  throughout  the  country.  The  milling  trade  being  con- 
trolled by  the  Government,  considerations  of  profit  do  not  arise, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  shares  of  the  public  companies  ap- 
preciably advanced  in  value  during  1917. 

Savings  Banks  Prosperous. 

The  Liverpool  Savings  Bank,  with  its  six  branches,  was  instituted 
and  operated  solely  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  thrift  among  the 
working  classes.  The  annual  report  of  the  bank  for  1917  possesses 
many  features  of  interest.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  funds 
closely  approach  £4,250,000  ($20,082,625),  and  the  deposits  for  the 
year  easily  surpassed  all  previous  records.  Apart  from  sums  lodged 
"for  investment,  the  bank  has  received  $5,300,000.  This  large  total  is 
referred  to  in  the  press  as  a  reassurance  to  those  of  the  community 
who  fear  that  the  workers  are  recklessly  spending  their  higli  wages. 
It  also  proves  that  investors  in  long-date  securities  or  five-j-ear  bonds 
are  trying  to  guard  against  the  necessity  of  early  sale  by  accumulat- 
ing a  cash  reserve.  With  its  156,954  depositors,  the  bank  was  used  as 
a  popular  medium  for  investment  in  the  war  loan.  Over  $1,500,000 
worth  of  stock  was  purchased  through  its  agency  in  six  weeks,  ^so 
that  by  March  20  its  deposit  accounts  had  been  depleted  to  the  extent 
of  $1,919,710.  There  was  then  every  prospect  of  a  bad  year,  but  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  prosperous  months  since  raised  the  or- 
dinary funds  to  $16,127,345,  a  decline  of  only  2  per  cent ;  while  the 
stocks  and  bonds  held  for  depositors  exceeded  $5,000,000,  representing 
an  increase  of  53  per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  the  value  to  the  State' 
of  such  an  institution  under  present  conditions  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated. 

The  open  accounts  of  the  bank  at  the  close  of  the  year  numbered 
156,954;  deposits  numbered  285,586  and  repaj^ments  159,041,  and 
32,121  dividends  were  credited  to  depositors'  accounts,  making  a  total 
of  476,748  transactions.  A  sum  of  $15,696,744  was  held  on  account 
of  depositors  in  the  ordinar}^  department  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Consolidation  of  Banking  Forces. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  financial  year  of  1917,  as  given  in  a  re- 
view by  the  Courier,  has  been  the  remarkable  experience  of  banking 
interests  in  the  direction  of  further  consolidation  of  forces,  either 
by  actual  amalgamation  or  by  community  of  interests.  In  some 
quarters  there  is  a  disposition  to  take  alarm  over  what  is  described  as 
an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  monopoly  of  money  power,  but  such  fears 
are  apparently  unfounded.  The  main  idea  of  the  new  departure  is  to 
place  the  banks  of  the  country  in  a  strong  position  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  cope  with  the  revival  of  enemy  competition  all  over  the 
world,  which  it  is  believed  may  be  expected  after  the  war.  A  scheme 
is  also  suggested  for  greater  cooperation  among  banks  in  giving 
more  assistance  in  the  financing  of  trade  after  the  war  than  it  has 
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been  possible  for  them  to  do  in  the  past.  It  is  suggested  that  in  this 
direction  the  banks  should  in  the  future  find  considerable  scope  for 
their  energies,  and  that  this  would  result  in  banking  institutions  set- 
ting aside  some  of  the  ultraconservatism  Avhich  has  tied  them  down 
in  the  past. 

General  Banking  Conditions. 

The  annual  banking  returns  for  191T  arc  not  available  at  the  time 
of  writing,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  of  an  encouraging 
character,  although  earnings  may  not  turn  out  as  well  as  desired. 
Earl}^  in  the  year  the  issue  of  the  war  loan  made  considerable 
inroads  upon  bankers'  deposits,  and  since  then  the  deposit  rate 
has  been  maintained  at  4  per  cent,  despite  the  reduction  of  the  bank 
rate  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  from  6  to  5  per  cent  and  of  the  special 
deposit  rate  at  the  Bank  of  England  from  4^  to  4  per  cent.  As 
lenders  of  money  the  banks  must  have  earned  less  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  year  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1916, 
the  margin  between  the  various  lending  rates  and  deposit  rates  hav- 
ing been  smaller.  The  average  rate  for  short  loans  has  been  only 
about  4:^  per  cent  for  the  second  half  of  1917,  as  compared  with  4^ 
per  cent  for  the  first  half.  Moreover,  in  1916,  when  the  allowance 
for  deposits  averaged  only  3f  per  cent  throughout  the  year,  the  aver- 
age rate  for  short  loans  was  about  4-|  per  cent.  As  regards  discount 
rates,  the  average  rate  for  ordinary  bank  bills  during  the  second  half 
of  1917  has  been  about  4{^  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  little  over  5| 
per  cent  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previo\is  year.  The  war 
conditions,  too,  must  have  resulted  in  a  general  rise  in  working  ex- 
penditure. On  the  other  hand,  what  the  banks  have  lost  in  one  Avay 
(hey  have  gained  in  the  substantial  improvement  in  the  value  of  in- 
vestments as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  ma}'^  be  assumed  that  profits  for  the  year  1917  will  show  very  little 
decrease  as  compared  with  1916,  and  that  there  will  be  no  change 
whatever  as  regards  dividend  announcements. 

Real  Estate  Market — Building  Operations. 

The  year  1917  turned  out  to  have  been  not  so  disappointing  to 
investors  in  property  as  was  expected.  Whenever  sales  took  place  it 
was  usual  to  find  spirited  bidding  and  lots  changing  hands  at  fair 
prices.  A  very  striking  incident  in  the  matter  of  household  property 
was  the  strenuous  effort  made,  with  very  successful  results,  to  induce 
householders  to  purchase  their  own  houses.  A  leading  real  estate 
agent  is  reported  as  stating  that  the  year  was  remarkable  for  the 
excellent  returns  in  rents  from  dwelling  houses.  Empty  houses 
proved  quite  exceptional,  and  tenants,  having  good  wages,  were  ready 
to  pay  their  rents  promptly. 

During  the  past  two  5^ears  building  operations  have  entirely  ceased, 
by  order  of  the  Government,  and  the  matter  of  providing  housing 
accommodation  for  the  people  is  a  serious  one.  Various  schemes 
are  under  consideration  both  by  the  Government  and  by  private  en- 
terprise; it  is  anticipated  that  financial  assistance  will  be  given  by 
the  Government  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  question  as  to  whether  municipal  or  private  enterprise  is  the 
better  policy  from  the  financial  side  of  the  question  is  dealt  with  by 
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the  president  of  the  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and  District  Property 
Owners'  Association,  as  follows : 

The  Liverpool  corporation  have  been  the  pioneers  in  the  demolition  of  insani- 
tary areas  and  housing  under  conditions  perhaps  as  favorable  as  any  munici- 
pality could  desire.  During  the  years  in  which  they  have  performed  this  work, 
according  to  the  1916  housing  report,  2,894  tenements  have  been  erected,  in- 
cluding dwellings  and  shops.  Of  these  about  2,300  have  been  reserved  for  those 
who  had  been  dispossessed.  The  total  cost  of  the  Liverpool  corporation  hous- 
ing, with  land  at  the  fair  and  equitable  figure  of  .$2.92  per  yard,  was  $293,- 
044, .570,  wliich  equals  $1,012  per  tenement.  As  there  are  7,309  rooms  in  tlie 
2,894  tenements  the  cost  worlds  out  at  about  $400  per  room.  Many  years  have 
been  .spent  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  work  by  the  municipality  of  Liverpool. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  single  year — in  1*906 — private  enterprise  erected  in 
Liverpool  no  fewer  than  2,453  houses,  approximating  14,500  rooms,  or  just 
twice  as  many  as  the  Liverpool  corporation  has  provided  in  these  many  years. 
5he  authorities  may,  perhaps,  say  that  this  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  as  they 
confined  their  work  to  insanitary  areas.  But  nothing  can  shake  the  unanswer- 
able argument  that  private  enterprise  has  built,  can,  and  does  build  more 
expeditiously  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  local  authorities,  and  without  imposing 
a  burden  on  the  rates.  As  the  report  of  the  housing  committee  sliows  a  cor- 
poration tenement  room  costs  about  $400,  on  that  basis  a  five-room  tenement 
would  cost  nearly  $2,000.  Private  enterprise  during  the  same  period  has 
built  self-contained  five-room  houses  with  a  living  room,  kitchen,  scullery, 
larder,  yard  and  outside  water  closet,  coal  shed,  three  bedrooms,  ))ath,  hot 
and  cold  water  throughout,  with  roads  and  passages  made  for  adoption  by  the 
corpoi-ation.  This  is  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,217,  or  about  $783  less  than  the 
corporation  house  costs.  These  buildings  were  erected  strictly  in  accord  with 
the  city  by-laws  and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  municipal  surveyors, 
and  when  completed  certificates  were  granted  by  the  corporation  authorizing 
the  owners  to  permit  them  to  be  occupied.  With  these  facts  and  figures  before 
me  I  unhesitatingly  make  the  assertion  that  if  the  municipalities  are  to  become 
the  builders  and  the  owners  of  the  future  homes  of  the  people  they  must  incur 
an  extraordinary  additional  expense  over  what  private  enterprise  lias  proved 
to  be  necessary  and  is  ready  and  willing  to  prove  again.  In  other  words,  if 
the  corporation  is  to  draw  level  with  private  enterprise  in  the  matter  of  price 
they  must  have  granted  to  them  the  site  free,  the  roads  surrounding  would  have 
to  be  made,  and  a  grant  of  20  per  cent  on  the  total  cost  of  building  will  be 
necessary. 

Large  Estates  Reduced. 

The  tendency  of  the  largest  landowners  in  the  country  to  greatly 
reduce  and,  in  some  cas&s,  to  relinquish  their  ancestral  estates  con- 
tinued during  the  past  year,  and  noticeably  was  this  the  case  in  the 
Liverpool  district.  The  expense  and  anxiety  attached  to  the  upkeep 
of  a  large  mansion  and  estate  has,  during  times  of  depression,  been  a 
drain  on  the  resources,  and  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  present 
revival  in  agriculture  to  sell  large  areas.  In  Ltrncashire  sales  have 
not,  perhaps,  been  on  so  large  a  scale  as  in  some  recent  years,  but 
various  well-knov\"n  estates  have  been  disposed  of.  Many  important 
sales  have  been  effected  in  the  counties  of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire 
and  in  North  Wales.  Many  estates  have  been  bought  in  bulk  for  the 
timber,  or  by  syndicates  for  speculation,  and  in  other  cases  an  early 
resale  of  the  land  has  been  intended.  Timber  is  selling  extraordi- 
narily well.  In  the  last  week  of  1917  the  timber  standing  on  one 
estate  brought  $150,000. 

Establishment  of  New  Commercial  Library, 

A  commercial  reference  library  has  been  opened  in  the  Exchange 
Buildings,  at  the  center  of  the  conmiercial  life  of  Liverpool,  with  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  business  community  with  statistical  and 
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other  practical  information.  It  is  beino-  ostablishcd  and  maintained 
by  the  Liverpool  Public  Libraries  Committee,  and  no  fees  will  be 
eliariied  in  connection  with  its  use.  In  the  formation  of  this  library, 
the  need  for  which  has  been  felt  for  some  time,  the  connuittee  invited 
the  cooperation  of  representatives  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  shipping,  underwriting-,  and  other  leading  interests 
of  the  city  in  order  that  the  collection  might  be  as  well  chosen  as  pos- 
sible. In  addition  to  directories  of  many  cities  and  towns,  a  special 
feature  has  been  made  of  a  large  collection  of  maps,  both  British  and 
foreign,  especially  suited  to  local  business  reqnirements. 

SHEFFIELD. 

By  Consul  Jolsn  M.  Savage. 

All  of  the  principal  manufacturing  works  situated  in  Sheffield  and 
many  essential  commodities  used  by  them  are  under  Government  con- 
trol. Exportation  of  mannf  actured  products  is  also  almost  without  ex- 
ception also  under  Government  regulation.  The  result  is  that  prac- 
tically no  mannfacturing  is  being  carried  on  except  in  connection 
Avith  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  exports  are  largely  confined  to 
allied  countries  and  limited  to  commodities  used  by  them  for  war 
purposes.  Plants  which  heretofore  devoted  their  energies  to  the  pur- 
suits of  peace  have  been  transformed  and  put  upon  war  work,  and 
ninnerous  extensions  to  existing  plants  and  new  plants  of  large  ca- 
pacity have  been  erected.  Sheffield  firms  have  also  extended  their 
activities  to  places  abroad,  branch  establishments  for  shipbuilding 
have  been  constructed,  and  existing  branches  have  been  enlarged. 

Although  all  present  energies,  so  far  as  output  is  concerned,  are 
being  devoted  to  war  work,  the  immense  task  that  will  confront  this 
country  during  the  reconstruction  period  is  not  being  lost  sight  of. 
This  task  includes  primaril}^  the  reestablishment  of  export  trade,  with 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  present  situation  have  so  seriously  inter- 
fered. With  this  object  in  view  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  has 
considerably  enlarged  its  activities,  in  which  it  is  being  assisted  by 
other  organizations.  In  the  early  part  of  1918  a  large  combination 
of  iron  and  steel  interests  was  formed.  It  is  expected  the  ])osition  of 
the  industry  will  be  materially  strengthened  by  this  amalgamation 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  trade  to  peace  conditions  rendered  more 
easy  of  accomplishment. 

Labor  Conditions. 

During  the  past  year  there  v/as  considerable  unrest  among  the 
working  classes,  on  two  occasions  culminating  in  strikes,  which  ham- 
pered output  considerably.  The  largest  of  these  occurred  in  May  and 
covered  a  period  of  more  than  two  weeks.  It  is  estimated,  that  15,000 
workers  were  affected,  and  as  a  result  of  their  action  25,000  other 
men,  whose  work  depended  upon  the  strikers,  were  compelled  to  quit 
for  the  time  being,  A  serious  labor  trouble  also  threatened  in  Novem- 
ber, when  the  unskilled  workers  in  the  engineering  trade  demanded 
to  be  included  in  the  Government  award  of  12}  per  cent  increased 
war  bonus  granted  to  skilled  workers.  After  negotiation  the  diffi- 
culty was  overcome  by  the  extension  of  the  aw'ard  to  include  the  un- 
skilled as  well  as  the  skilled  men. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labor,  a  local  advisory  committee  was  appointed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sheffield  employment  exchanges,  the  committee 
being  invested  with  the  widest  possible  functions  of  advice  and  guid- 
ance on  all  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  the  exchanges,  present  and 
future.  It  is  hoped  that  this  committee,  acting  in  conjmiction  with 
the  local  exchanges,  will  be  able  to  vSmooth  out  any  future  ditliculties 
as  they  arise,  so  that  the  important  work  being  carried  on  here  may 
not  be  interrupted. 

The  cutlery  and  silver-plate  industries  felt  the  effects  of  the  re- 
striction upon  private  business  more  than  any  other  branches  of  Shef- 
field trade,  the  cutlers  by  the  curtailment  of  steel  supplies  and  the 
l^rohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  stainless  cutlery,  and  the  silver- 
smiths by  the  cutting  off  of  copper  as  raw  material.  Although  the 
silversmiths  have  been  handicapped  in  their  business  for  the  reason 
stated,  the  demand  for  silver  and  plate  has  greatly  increased,  and  a 
considerable  amount  "of  stock  has  been  manufactured  and  sold  at 
greatly  enhanced  prices.  Many  of  the  firms  in  both  these  branches 
of  business  are  devoting  a  certain  amount  of  their  energy,  as  far  as 
their  plants  will  permit,  to  the  production  of  war  material. 

During  the  year  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  send  a  commission  to  South  America  to  procure  the  names  of  ap- 
l^roved  purchasing  firms,  details  of  their  requirements,  and-  descrip- 
tive catalogues  of  goods  previously  imported  from  Germany  and  its 
allies,  and  f urthennore  to  disseminate  information  regarding  the  class 
of  goods  obtainable  in  this  country.  This  commission  is  to  represent 
137  British  firms  who  have  joined  the  enterprise,  and  of  this  number 
44  are  Sheffield  firms. 
Coal  Industry  "Under  Government  Control. 

In  February  a  coal  controller  was  appointed  and  from  that 
month  the  collieries  came  nominall}^  under  his  direction,  both  in 
regard  to  prices  and  the  disposal  of  production,  although  prices  had 
been  fixed  by  the  Price  of  Coal  Act  in  1915.  In  July  the  colliers  ap- 
plied for  an  advance  in  wages  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  living  and  an 
additional  30  cents  per  day  was  given  them;  at  the  same  time,  an  in- 
crease of  60  cents  per  ton  was  allowed  in  the  price  charged  for  coal. 
Besides  price  regulations  governing  producers,  the  profits  of  both 
factors  and  merchants  have  been  restricted  b}^  the  issuance  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  coal  price  order.  So  far  as  prices  generally 
for  inland  sales  are  concerned,  there  was  practically  no  change 
during  the  year  beyond  adjustments  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  regulations  and  that  occasioned  by  the  advance  of  60  cents  per  ton. 

In  September  the  controller  put  into  force  a  transport  reorganiza- 
tion scheme  whereby  coal,  except  under  permits,  can  not  be  sent  from 
certain  areas  into  other  areas.  In  this  way,  by  using  coal  nearer 
the  point  of  production,  it  is  expected  a  great  saving  in  train-mile 
haulage  will  be  effected.  The  demand  for  all  classes  of  coal  has  re- 
mained active  throughout  1917,  and  although  at  times  there  was  a 
considerable  scarcity  of  particular  kinds  of  coal,  no  serious  incon- 
venience occurred. 

Building  Operations  Limited  to  War  Industries — Banking. 

The  building  operations  carried  out  in  this  city  during  the  year 
1917  emphasize  in  a  marked  degree  the  fact  that  only  work  con- 
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siclered  of  national  importance  is  being  carried  on.  Owing  to  the 
very  stringent  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  governing  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  other  than  those  required  for  war  needs,  the  opera- 
tions have  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  new  additions  to  existing 
plants,  which  have  been  conducted  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  The 
building  of  residential  houses,  shops,  and  places  of  amusement  has 
almost  entirely  ceased.  During  the  year  plans  for  the  erection  of 
only  13  residential  housas  were  approved,  costing  on  the  average 
$1,800,  and  even  the  erection  of  this  small  number  has  been  delayed 
awaiting  the  necessary  license  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  nimiber 
of  dwelling  houses  actually  erected  during  the  year,  the  permits  for 
which  were  granted  during  the  previous  year,  was  176,  and  of  these 
140  were  worlnnen's  dwellings  built  by  the  corporation.  During  the 
same  period  $3,400,000  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings and  in  extensions  connected  with  the  Aarious  works;  the  names 
of  the  firms  who  carried  on  these  operations  embrace  practically  all 
the  large  munition  plants  situated  here. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1917,  the  Sheffield  bank 
clearances  amounted  to  $240,300,344,  an  increase  of  $34,392,899  over 
the  previous  ^^ear. 

The  following  statement  from  the  annual  report  of  the  largest  local 
savings  bank  for  the  period  ended  November  20,  1917,  reflects  gen- 
erally the  operations  of  similar  institutions : 


Items. 

1916 

1917 

Items. 

1916 

1917 

Increased  number  of  de- 

3, 474 
131,500 
54,423 

5,047 
142,235 
00, 373 

Deposits,  including  interest 

Amount  witIidra\M-i 

Increase  of  deposits  for  year. 
Amount  due  depositors 

$4,037,283 
$2,971,626 
$1,065,608 
$10, 599, 121 

$6,317,821 
S4, 682, 691 

NumlDcr  of  deposits 

Number  of  withdrawals . . . 

$1,599,130 
$12,198,251 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

Tlie  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Sheffield  during 
the  calendar  year  1917,  according  to  the  invoices  certified  at  this 
consulate,  were  valued  at  $1,911,731,  as  compared  with  $2,249,530 
in  191G.     The  following  table  shov\'s  in  detail  the  principal  items : 


Articles. 

1910 

1917 

Articles. 

1916 

1917 

TO  UNITED  ST.A.TES. 

Agricultural  implements 

Appliances,  miner's  rescue 

Blanco  (pipe  clay) 

$9,897 

1,201 

40,267 

10,482 

17,243 
1,140 
8,270 

20, 338 
1,085 

7,844 

49, 340 
937, 280 

70,155 

39,862 
41, 193 

$6, 751 
2,303 
44,245 
13,115 

2,970 

2.045 

550 

13,272 
3,377 
7,294 

55,617 

669,568 

52,253 

36,751 
37,467 

TO   UNITED   STATES— Contd. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures- 
Continued. 
Cutlery- 

S13, 942 

22,018 
45, 402 
191,975 
510, 204 
79,  SS6 
103,305 

1,332 

$9, 518 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes: 
Coal-tar  product? 

Scissors,    sliears,    and 
blades  for 

8,097 
11,492 

Scrap  iron  and  steel 

21,7.50 

Fibers,  vegetable: 

Flax  manufactures 

other,  dressed 

Gold  and  silver  manufactures. . 
Hoofs,   horns,   and    parts   of, 

767,892 
36,386 
93, 558 

1,753 

Wire  rods,  rivets,  etc 

Other  iron  manufactures... 

Ivory    and    vegetable    ivory 

manufactures..                  .   .. 

Oxide  of  iron 

1,112 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 
Bars  and  ingots,  etc.,  steel. 
Cutlery- 
Knives — 

Stones,  semiprecious  (agate).. 
All  other  articles ..  . 

160 
22,614 

1,375 
11,217 

Total 

2,249,535 

1,911,731 

Pen,  pocket,  etc... 

Table    and    other 

knives  and  forks. 

Butcher,  shoe,  etc. 
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Although  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
showed  a  decrease  for  1917  of  only  $337,805  as  shown  in  the  table, 
this  does  not  accurately  represent  the  shrinkage  in  volume,  as  in- 
voice prices  of  many  of  the  articles  listed  are  considerably  higher 
than  they  were  in  1916.  The  shipments  of  cutlery  decreased  consid- 
erably both  in  quantity  and  in  value.  This  is  principally  due  to  the 
decreased  output  caused  by  the  shortage  of  raw  material,  shortage  of 
labor  to  carry  on  the  industry,  and  other  causes. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  to  the  Philippines  in  1917  was 
$2,349,  against  $23,339  in  the  previous  year.  The  principal  decrease 
was  in  shipments  of  coal-tar  products,  of  wdiich  there  were  no  ship- 
ments in  191  7,  against  $20,840  worth  in  1916.  There  were  no  ship- 
ments to  Porto  Kico  or  Hawaii. 
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